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Evtract from Mr. Goldsmith's Secret History of the 
Cabinet of Buonaparte. 


(XE of Buonaparte’s great advantages is, that there area 
great number of unfortunate men in France, who having 
been obliged to quit their country on account of theit 
political’ opinions, are harnassed to the car of that universal 
usurper, It is froma person of this description, a native of this 
country, that I am enabled to give the following statement of 
what passed in the camp at Boulogne, just before ins object 
was changed from England to Germany. 

“ There can be no doubt but that Buonaparte never intended 
the invasion of England, without having a large fleet of men 
of war to cover his flotilla. This fleet was daily expected 
about May, or June, 1805. It was that commanded by 
Villeneuve, and which was sent on purpose to the West Indies, 
with no other object in view, than to induce our fleets to go 
after them. 

“ That fleet was to return to Brest, where there were twenty- 
five sail of the line: it has been well ascertained, that the 
combined squadrons of France and Spain, under the Admirals 
Villeneuve and Gravina, would have amounted to forty-six 
sail of the line, exclusively of the Brest fleet, thus making 
together seventy sail of the line, besides a Dutch fleet at the 
Texel, of eight sail of the line, and two fifty gun ships. 

“ At this period, already negociations had commenced with 
Denmark, for the surrender of her flect to France, which was 
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to have gone to Cuxhaven, from whence Bernadotte’s army, 


then in Hanover, would have been embarked in it. 

~ "However, the combined fleets of France and “Spain, 

did not arrive in Europe, until a month after Buon: aparte 

had received the intelligence from Russia, respecting the 

— alliance; and his syuadton was deleated by Admiral 
alder. 

“ [am persuaded, that from that moment, which was in 
July, 1805, he had ndt the einovest idcaot makisg tli¢ Boasted 
desce nt. 

The news of Admiral Calder having met with, and defeated 
the combined squadror is, reached him when he was still at 
Paris ; and before he Went to Boulogne, pour faire la descente ! 
Ilis rage against Villeneuve* may be conceived ; but it is 
— ult to be expressed, The orders. given to the admiral had 
been, that hé sliould ‘return to’ Edrope in May: had this 
taken place, and bad Buonaparte been able to co lleet his fleet 
inthe strais of Dover, he certainly would have attempted the 
invasion. 

“ ‘Tbe naval officers at Boulogne, always declared it to be 
sdindet impossible .to. adil the. English stiores for it: would 
have required four days for all,the vessels there io work out of 
the harbour, and to forma line ; Which would have been fifty 
gailes 5 extending fram Etaples;to Calais, 

uring that time, our different, squadrons would have 
joined: the army, onthe Haglsh,sliere would have been pre- 
pared > and there gan be no deubt, bat that if the fleet and 
diotilla had sailedtrom the. diffevent.points, more than half 
would have been destroyed on that clement, which bas, always 
pieve d favourable to the arms of Brijain, 

“The army and flotilla, were,: nevertheless, very. formida- 
ble; che: furmer was upw urds. of , 200,00. strons, and was 
to. be disposed of. as fallow & 3) ‘Thiere were to.,embark. at 
Boulogne 100,000 men; at Calais 10,000 5 at Etapjes, 20,000 ; 
at, Ambleteuse 20,000 : “e ut 50,000;;nen were to be left in and 
about boulogne, as a corps de reserve ;, but a stronger corps de 
yeserye, of more than 150,000 men, was posied on ‘echelon all 

the 


Admiral Villencuve, when he returned to France fiom this country, 


« Was Assassinated by order of Buonaparte at Morlaix. Four mamelukes, 
dressed like ens d’armes, were vent to that place. The admiral had 
dined with the prefect, und went home to dress to go ta the play 3 
when he enteied hus ] trtment, these tour assassins rus hed upon him, 
uid sti rangled him.’ A report was industriously circulated, that 


} 


ree ae destroyed hiaiself, from dread of the vengeance, which he 
was informed had been expressed against him by the tyrant. This is 
void of all pr ‘obabiity,as he could depend on protect ion from: Madame 


doseph Bucnaparie, who was his fis a 
F i ? 
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the way back to Metz,: which no doubt was intended more as! 
an advanced guard. against Austria. : 

“ The flotilla consisted of about 8000 vessels, of three: 
different descriptions. The first were the praames ; of these 
there were only about 40; they had each ; three masts, and 
lay very low on: the water; they carried six ; thirty-six 
pounders on each side, besides one in the bow. and stern ;: about 
100 meu could goin each of these praames. 

« Of the second description were the canoniers, likewise of 
three masts, with decks; but not of the same formidable size 
as the praames ; they carried six six-pounders each side; they 
could carry about eighty men each ; of this description of 
boats, the amount was 1500. 

“The remainder were the bateaux plats, which could 
contain about 50 men each ; they bad of course no deck, and 
only four small swivels on each side. 

“ There were, besides, a great many Dutch hoys, smacks, and 
skuits, to convey cavalry, forage, and stores. The general 
opinion at Boulogne was, that the catamarans would have done 
agreat deal of mischief, if ever the mad tyrant had sent his 
cockle shells out to sea. a 

“ There were also 30,000 men in the Texel, under the coms 
mand of General Marmont; and the Irish legion, consisting 
of about 4000 renegadoes, thieves, and vagabonds, froin all 
nations, were to be embarked at Brest, with 10,000 “French 
troops, under the command of General Augereau. . The 
Irish officers felt hurt at being placed in such a disagreeable 
situation, as to be obliged to conduct, into their own country, 
such a motley band. 

“ There was also attached to the army at Boulogne, a corps 
of guides, to act as military interpreters. 

“ Buonaparte was furnished with the names of all our 
officers in the army and militia, which he ‘obtained from a 
Scotchman, whom he sent to this country in ‘1804; and 
who was then, and is now, a general of division in the French 
army. 

“ft may be depended upon, that Buonaparte is as well ac- 
quainted with our coast, and with every creek and rivulet, as if 
he had been a Kent smuggler all his life. : 

“ Men of every description, conversant in English affairs, 
or who cou!d speak English, were ordered to Boulogne, to assist 
hin in bis force. 

« A creat number of savans, men of letters, &c. were also 
ordered to proceed to Boulogne. , 

_“ An English printing press, with the stamps, ‘[types] were 
also attached to this expedition, 

« Those who were not in Buonaparte’s secret, were so con- 
fident of success, that several persons went down to Boulogne, 
6 ¢ for 
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for the purpose of passing with the army, to establish banking 
and commercial houses in London ; and the French govern- 
ment encouraged them in these ideas. 

“ That an active correspondence was kept up from the camp 
at Boulogne with persons in England, cannot be denied. 
Boats, with letters and parcels, were constantly arriving there 
from the English coast.” 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


—_——— 


NORTHUMBERLAND ASSIZES, 
TRIAL of JAMES CHARLTON, 
AvuGcustr 29, 1810. 

(Coneluded from Page 794.) 
Michael Aynsley, the elder, sworn. 


Was steward to Mr. Ogle; and on the 3d of April, 1809, 

I received his rents, at the office in the mansion house, 
which was the place I always received them in for many years. 
I received on that day 1157]. 13s. 6d. I made a memorandum 
of the amount, and wrote a description of the notes [ received. 
The five and ten pound notes were put together, which amounted 
to. 10201. there was one five guinea note ; a single guinea 
note ; 126 one pound notes ; one guinea in gold ; a half-guinea 
in gold ; six seven-shillings pieces in gold; and 11. 14s. in silver. 
All this I deposited in a press in the office, which was a closet 
or chest, exactly corresponding to the model before the court. 
1 put the money into the well, as described in that model, in- 
closed in a canvass bag. The well was the place | had been 
ysed to deposit the money in, which I had been accustomed to 
do, since I was appointed steward by the dean of Winchester, 
in 1781. When Phad not the key of the strong hold, 1 put 
it in this place in the office. I bave not had the key of the 
strong hold latterly ; but had the key frequently when the dean 
was absent. Mr. Ogle comes occasionally a part of the 
summer to Kirkley-hall, but resides generally at Southampton. 
I have notused the key of the strong hold since he resided at 
Southampton. Between five and six o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 3d of April, [ put the money into the concealed well in 
the press. [ then put the shutter over it, and a board over all, 
over which board I put the books and papers. In conse- 
quence of receiving an intimation that the mansion-house was 
broke, I went next morving to the house, and arrived at — 
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hall before eight in the morning. I went into the office to 
examine the press, and found. the outer door forced open, 
the drawers pulled out, and the books and papers thrown upon 
the floor. No money sor bag was there. I saw three panes of 
the window leading to the servants ball broke, and the sash 
thrown up witb violence. There had been violence ofiered to 
the door leading to the servants’ ball, aud some strong instra- 
ment used to unhinge it. Ona going up stairs to the office, L 
found the office door broke open. 1 was not at Kirkley again 
till Friday the 7th of April. The bag which contained the 
money was returned tome on Tuesday the 4th of August, by 
a woman of the name of Rachael Halil, [live at Newham, 
dnd remember going to Neweastle on the 8th of April, on 
horseback. J have known the prisoner a good many years, 
and he was in service at Kirkley, in the capacity of a bind. 
He was not less than four years in that situation, and went 
regularly to Newcastle, with the market cart, and was accys- 
tomed to settle his accounts in the office, the same place that 
the press was in. The prisoner was perfectly acquainted with 
the office, aud also with the press, which he has seen open 
when he was there. He waited upon the tenants ou rent-days, 
and came up occasiovally to the office with messages. The 
prisoner often saw me both take money ‘out of the press, and 
bas often seen me put money into the well of that press. The 
office window was fastened by a nail, which | found on the 
worning of the 4th of April, on the floor. (On the bag being 
produced in court) he said, I know the bag by the blue letters 
which were marked on it. 


M. Aynsley cross-examined by Mr. Raine. 


Q. Now, Mr. Michael Aynsiey the elder, put up your bag, 
and I shall have a word with you. Put it in your pocket ; 
it will be safer there than in Kirkley-office. 1 observed that in 
answer to the first question put to you by my learned friend, 
you said, “* [ was steward to Mr. Ogle,” trom which [ inferred 
that you are not naw steward to Mr. Ogle ?—A. I am not. 

Q. Did Mr. Ogle dismiss you from his service >—A, He 
did. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Ogle having sent down Lavender, 
the Bow-street officer, to inquire into the particulars of this 
robbery ?>—A. I do. 

Q. Now man, upon your oath, was it not immediately after 
that inquiry that Mr. Ogle dismissed you from his service —» 
A. It was. 

Q. Pray, is not this your prasecution ?>—A. I suppose it is, 

Q. Don’t tellus what you suppose, Don’t you know that it 
is?—A, Yes, it is. 

Q. 
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Q. Did not you prosecute the prisoner at the bar last year, 
for the same offence ?—A. There was an attempt made ata 
prosecution by me last year, but the bill was not found. 

Q. I know there was an attempt, but you failed in that 
attempt ; and did it not mortify you exceedingly, when the bill 
was thrown out ?—A. No, it did not mortify me, because I 
thought it was in the course of justice. 

Q. Will you swear that you were not in great agitation when 
the news reached you ? Don’t hesitate, but give me an answer. 
—A. I was not agitated. 

Q. Will you swear that you did not faint, when you heard 
it >—A. I did not faint. 

Q. I believe there were some people wicked enough to 
suspect that some of your family had coimunitted this robbery ? is 
—A. Yes, there were. 

Q. It then became necessary for you to find some other 
person to prosecute ?—A. Yes, it did. 

Q. Now, how many people did you suspect before you 
fixed upon poor Charlton ?—A. I did not suspect any. 

Q. Do you know a person of the name of C lifford, at Kirk- 
ley ?—A. Y es. 

Q. Did you never suspect him ‘/—A. Yes, we suspected him 
first of all. 

Q. Did you not afterwards suspect one Green ?—A. No, I 
never did. 

Q. Will you swear that you never hinted a suspicion of his 
guilt ?—A. I never did. 

Q. Nor of a man of the name of Bulmer ?—A. No. 

Q. Nor of one Kyle ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you never suspect one Clifford, a horse-breaker, at 
Morpeth -—A. I might suppose that he was guilty. 

Q. And then at last you lighted upon Charlton; did you 
not ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you not told that you had done wrong in depositing 
the money in the private drawer, a place where it was not 
usually put ?—A. [ don’t remember that I was. 

Q. Now recollect yourself : 1 can prove, Sir, that you were 
told so ?—A. [ believe that I was told so by Sir Charles Monck, 
but [ said it bi id been my practice to put it there. 

Q. Were vou not told, by Mr. Wilson, of Morpeth, before 
the money was f ound, that Mr. Ogle would look to you for his 
money ?—A. I was. 

Q. Now, Mr. Michael Aynsley, how long have you 
been endowed with the spirit of prophecy ?—A. | am no 
a % t. 
. Yes, you are, and [ shall shew it presently ; pray, did 
you never ‘prophesy that this stolen money would come back ? 
—A, I flattered myself in the hope that the money would 
come back, 
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Q. (Emphatically) Upon your oath did yon not foretel, or 
prophesy, that it would come back?—A. No, I didnot prophesy 
that it would come back. 

Q. Did you not say to Dolly Hodgson, the housemaid at 
Kirkley, “ Keep a sharp look out, Dolly, perhaps the money 
‘will come back ?”—A. I believe I did say so. 

Q. Was it not on the following morning, after you had so 
expressed yourself to Dolly, that the money did come back ?— 
A. T cannot recollect when the money came back. 

Q. Was it not on Saturday, the Sth of April that the 
first parcel of money was found ?—A. I now recollect it 
was. 

Q. Try to recollect yourself, and tell us whether it was 
not on Friday the 7th that you saw Dolly, and told her to keep 
a sharp look out for the money ?—A. [t might be on that 
day. 

Q. And agreeably to your prophecy, part of the money 
came back next morning. Did it not ?—A. It did. 

Q.. Did you not deny to Lavender, the Bow-street officer, 
that you told Dolly “ to keep a sharp look out, and perhaps 
the money would come back ?’—A. I did at first deny it. 

Q. And did you not, when confronted’ with Dolly, admit 
to Lavender that you had said so '—A. I did acknowledge 
it. 

Q. Now, Michzel the prophet, when did you prophesy 
again ?—A, [did not prophesy again. 

Q. Do you know Chisholm, the gardener at Kirkley ?—A, 
I do. 

Q. Did you not sce him on Sunday, the day after the first 
parcel of money was found ?—A. I did. 

Q. Had you then received that parcel of money which 
was returned ?>—A, It was carried down to ‘Mr. Wilson, of 
Morpeth. 

Q. Did you not on that day, when you saw Chisholm, 
tell him to keep a good look out about the place, and you 
would warrant all the money would come back.—<A. FT might 
say something to that effect. 

Q. And was not another parcel of money found the following 
moruing [—A. ‘Lhere-was. 

Q. Do you know one Robert Dees?—A. I do, 

Q. Did you see him on Saturday the Sth, on your way 
to Newcastle ?—A. | do remember seeing him on_ that 
day 

Q. Had you not some talk with him, respecting this 
famous robbery ?—A. I had some talk with him, but not 
much, 

@. Did not you tell him, that this would turn out like 

Q Bobby 
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Bobby Lee’s business, and that you were sure the money would 
come back ?—A. I did rot. 

Q. vey emphatically} Do you sweat that, man?—A. Yes, 
Ido; Tf never told him sa. 

Q. Did you on that morning go to Newcastle by way of 
Kirkley ?—A. I went to Newcastle, but not by Kirkley. * 

Q. At what time on Saturday morning did you leave your 
own housé to go to Newcastle ?—A. [ wetit off on horseback 
about seven o'clock. 

Q. And will you swear that you did not go by Kirkley ?— 
A. No, f will tot swear that Pdid not go by Kirkley. 

Q. Is Kirkley in the direct road from your house to New- 
castle ?—A. No, the direct rond is along the turnpike. 

Q. And if you go by Kirkley, how far does it take you 
out of the direct road to Newcustle 7~-A. About a mile or 
two. 

Q. And that is very bad road, I believe, is it not /—A. Part 
of it is very bad. 

Q. Did you not leave your own house that morning at six 
o’clock ?>—A. It was after'six when I sct out. 

Q. Now, when you go from your house to Newcastle, by 
way of Kirkley, must you not pass close by the shrubbery 
door where the money was found ?—A. Yes, I must. 

Q. Did you not say to Mrs. Pybus, the bouse-keeper at 
Kirkley, on the evening of the Sd of April, “ I have put the 
money to night where the devil eannot find it,” or words to that 
effect >-A. No, [ did not. 

Q. When you went to Kirkley, the morning after the 
robbery, did you mot say in the office, “ Who the devil 
could think of finding money there,” or words to that effect ? 
—A. I never said so. 

Q. Arid that you positively swear ?—A. I do. 

Q. Did you always leave the rents in the office ‘—A. Not 
always ; but in consequence of written instructions from Mr. 
Oule, L thought it right to leave the money there. 

Q. Did you not say that your son Michael had advised 
you to leave the money there that night >A. No. I did 
not. 

Q. Beware, Sir, of what you say—Will you swear that you 
did not say so ?—A,. In the confusion I was in, | might say 
that it was Michacl who caused me to leave the money. 

Several other witnesses were called, whose evidence madé 
out this case. 

Iiis lordship appeared much exhausted, and retired for a 
short time. Ono his return, he summed ap the evidence, com- 
inenting on itas he proceeded, which occupied him at least 
three hours, and he finished his charge to the jury about 


one o'clock in the morning. : 
6 The 
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The jury retired, and after a consultation of five minutes, 
jury 


would brought in a verdict of—Guilty. 
[So great was the interest excited in the public mind upon 
. Yes, this extraordinary trial, that ‘the court was crowded almost to 
suffocation during the whole time it lasted. It commenced at 
vay of eleven o’clock on Wednesday forenoon, and was not terminated 
’till one o'clock of the following morning. The court waited 
* Your withthe utmost anxiety during the whole of his lordship’s 
vback summing up of the evidence, which occupied more than three 
hours, and when the verdict was pronounced, nothing could 
ey ?— excced the horror and disappointment visible in every coun- 
tenance. 
New- During the whole trial the prisoner was perfectly composed. 
On Taylerson’s evidence being given, he shook his head, as if 
/ you to express a mixed feeling of horror and indignation at the 
le or man; but never shewed any symptoms of agitation or alarm. 
When the verdict was given, he looked at the jury with sur- 
Part prise, gave a sigh, and exclaimed in a low tone of voice, “ Dear 


me !”—He was equally composed when called up to receive 
t ‘six sewtence.] 
On Thursday morning his lordship proceeded to pass the 


e, by sentence. He remarked, that if the prisoner was guilty of the 
ybery crime, his case was attended with considerable aggravation, 
from the nature of the strong circumstantial evidence which 

or at had been adduced in his favour. The whole trial, indeed, pre- 
t the sented such an immense variety of evidence, that it required 
that men of no ordinary talent to weigh the circumstances with 
due consideration, in order to obtain a complete developement 

the of the case. After a full and fair investigation, however, the 
devil jury had pronounced a verdict of guilty, and it only then be- 
eet? came his imperious duty to pass that sentence which the .law 


enjoins ag the penalty for such offences. He thought it ne- 
cessary, however, to observe, that a variety of circumstances, 





Not favourable to the prisoner, had transpired since the verdict 
Mr. was passed, which the more he considered, led him to think 
there was still a mystery about the whole case which he could 
ised neither unravel nor understand. These favourable circum- 
did stances, said his lordship, will necessarily have the effect of 
postponing the execution of the sentence, ‘tll the case shall 
you be submitted to the consideration of our gracious sovereign. 
“say He then passed sentence of death in the usual form. 
ade ; 


SPANISH CHIEFTAIN. 


ra 

om- | ies two years and a half the conquest of Spain has not been 
cast achieved ; the spirit of resistance increases, and is con- 
out Vol, 50. 6G firmed, 
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firmed, while those who serve the invaders are full of discon- 
tent and dissention. Besides the more regular armies, which, 
under Blake in Murcia, Caro in Valencia, O'Donnell in Ca- 
talonia, Romana in Estremadura; Mahi in Galicia, and Elio at 
the island of Leon, are unbroken and well disciplined ; the 
whole country swarms with bands of patriots, who intercept 
convoys and couriers, destroy small detachments of the 
French, and infest. the very gates of the towns in their pos- 
session. 

The leaders of those bands are as various as the nature of 
their followers; monks, curates, nobles, and peasants obey or 
command without distinction. As this is the mode of warfare 
which has redeemed Spain and other countries from conquest, 

. being the most congenial to the nature of the land, and to the 
character of the natives, it is thought that a brief memoir of 
one of the most active and celebrated chieftains would be read 
with interest in England :— 

The empezinado having witnessed at Aranda, on the Douro, 
the murder of his whole family in cold blood by a party of 
lrench soldiers, escaped from their hands, and swore never to 
sheath his sword while a Frenchman remained in Spain. 

He collected a troop of 1200 men, who have armed them- 
selves as well as they have been able, and are clothed in the 
imperial uniforms which they have taken. There is scarcely a 
province in the peninsula in which he as not visited, and in all 
his name is the theme of praise, aud the cause of terror. 

In Galicia be reduced the army of Marshal Ney to want, 
and literally to nakedness, by intercepting his supplics and his 
couriers. 

In the mountains of Guadarama, hear Madrid, the French 
had taken prisoners eight of his men, whom they had_ nailed 
to the trunks of trees, as a warning to other brigands; this 
was no sooner known to the empezinado, than le ufarched to 
the attack of a French detachment; having succeeded in 
taking some prisoners, he conducted them to the very spot on 
which his own followers had suffered death, and inflicted upon 
them the same punishment in the same manner. Marshal Bes- 
sieres quickly perceiving on which side would be the advantage 

_ of such a warlare of retaliation, was obliged to submit to the 
humiliation of concluding a formal treaty, in which both par- 
ties promised to adopt a milder and more civilized system. I 
have been informed by a Spanish officer, who served with 
distinction near Salamanca and Valladolid, that the empezinace 
appeared often at the gates of the former city, playing on his 
guitar, and provoking the French soldiers to come forth aud 
fight him. 

Having resolved to deliver three hundred Spaniards who 
were imprisoned in Valladolid, he entered the city at night in 
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disguise, and contrived to intoxicate the French centinels, and 
released the captives, whom he sent to the army of the mar- 
quis de la Romana. : : 

his intrepid captain has frequently carried off the I’'rench 
guard from the gates of Madrid, and of other cities. He hus 
twice attempted to seize the person of Joseph Buonaparte, 
On the first occasion he sacked the palace of the Buen Retiro, 
close to Madrid, and escaped with a booty of 50,0001. sterling. 
On the last, he failed by the treachery of one of his lieutenants, 
who, having engaged part of the troop to betray their leader, 
was himself killed by them. 

These anecdotes will suffice to prove the empezinado pos- 
sessed of all the qualities which romance itself attributes to his 
occupation. Such a warfare, conducted by such leaders, and 
there are many in Spain, is most noxious to the enemy, and 
most deserving of support from the government. 


“ Tantus amor laudum, tantaque injuria cura.” 


Scotch Parsimony exemplified, or an Account of the Life 
and Character of Alevander Adan, L. L. D. Rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh. 


i R. ADAM was born in 1741, the son of one of those 

little farmers who then abounded in Scotland, but are 
now swallowed up in the vortex of monopolists. His father, 
though poor, had the honest ambition, so creditable to Scotche 
men, of giving his son a liberal education, and the son ap- 
peared no less ambitious of profiting by this parental atten- 
tion. Having gone through the routine of the Latin language, 
as it was then usually taught in a parochial school, Mr. Adam 
turned his steps towards Aberdeen, with the intention of con- 
tending for a bursary, an exhibition of small value. Being, 
however, unsuccesstul, he proceeded to Edinburgh. His stu- 
dies were continued with unremitting vigour, and his finances 
were so straitened, that in bis anxiety to go forward to the 
grand object of his career, be even abridged his portion of tie 
necessaries of life. 

tic entered the logic class, in the university of Edin 
4th of November, 1758, and about that time began to assist 
young Mr. Maconochie (now a lord of sessiou, by the title of 
Lord Meadowbank) in that capacity which is commonly siiled 
a private teacher. For his services he received ouly one gui- 


} 


burgh, 


nea in three mouths ; yet, as he had no other method of ratsiug 

a sixpence, he coutrived to subsist on this sum, and in a man- 

ner that will now appear ineredible. He lodged in a small 
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room at Restalrig, in the north-eastern suburbs; and for this 
accommodation he paid four-pence per week, All his meals, 
except dinner, uniformly consisted of oatmeal made into por- 
ridge, together with small beer, of which he only allowed him- 
self half a bottle ata time. When he wished to dive, he pur- 
chased a penny loaf at the nearest baker’s shop, and if the day 
was fair, he would dispatch his meal in a walk to the meadows, 
or Hope Park, which 13 adjoining the southern part of the city ; 
but if the weather was foul, he had recourse to some long and 
Jonely stairs, (the old houses in Edinburgh have all common 
Staircases, mostly of an unconscionable length, one in parti- 
cular being fourteen stories) which he would climb, eating his 
dinner at every step. By this means all expence for cookery 
was avoided, and he wasted neither coals nor candle, for when 
he was chill, be used to run until his blood began to glow, and 


his evening studies were always prosecuted under the roof of 


some one of his companions. The youtlis of Scotland have 
hitherto been remarkable for parsimony and perseverance ; but 
no man was ever more completely under the influence of a 
Virtuous emulation than Mr. Adam. ‘The particulars of his 
conduct which are here related, have not been exaggerated in 
any manner, for he frequently told the same story to his pu- 
pils. 

At aconvivial meeting between Mr. Adam and Mr. Luke 
Fraser, another of the masters of the high school, the latter, 
who was very sceptical as to Mr. Adam’s parsimony, took the 
trouble of bringing together upon paper the various items of 
his friend’s expenditure, and actually found that in six months 
it did not amount to two guineas! He raised the school (es- 
pecially the higher class, which it was his iinmediate province 
to teach, from a very low state to the zenith of prosperity, and 
he was enabled for many years to live and entertain his friends 
in astyle of excellence perhaps not inferior to the learned 
lord, his former pupil. 











FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
{From La Belle Assemblee.] 





DEJEUNE, OR MORNING VISITING DRESS. 


Tunic of sky-blue silk, made up to the throat, with col- 
lar, and buttoned down the front with small blue silk but- 
tons ; over which is worn a Jonse short dress of plain, checked 
or striped India muslin, with long sleeves; and each side of 
ihe front of the dress trimmed with a quilling of lace, and 
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tied down with bows of white satin riband, flounced round the 
bottom with a deep French lace, confined round the arms 
with blue Persian. Sash of the same, tied in the front. A. 
white lace hood, lined with blue, and double quilling of French 
net in the front. Pale buff kid slippers. 


WALKING DRESS. 


A pelisse dress of autumnal brown sarsnet, made low in the 
neck, trimmed down the front and round the bottom with a 
rich trimming of vandyked white satin, ornamented with sil- 
ver frogs; the sleeves buttoned on the inside of the arm, to 
correspond with the front of the dress; over the bosom is 
tied a light white net mantle, scollopped, and ornamented with 
acorn tassels. White satin bonnet, with a bunch of wheat in 
front, and short lace veil. Brown sandals and gloves. Green 
parasol, 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


{From Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fashions, &c.] 





A MORNING DRESS, OR COSTUME A LA DEVOTION. 


A plain cambrie high gown, with surplice sleeves, and van- 
dyke border round the throat. A Spanish robe of pea-green 
muslin, crape, or sarsnet, bordered with cable trimming, and 
buttoned to the shape in front. A winged mob cap, composed 
of white crape and beading. <A bee hive bonnet of fine moss 
or plaited straw, ornamented with white sarsnet riband.  Li- 
merick gloves, and Spanish slippers of sea-green kid. 


PROMENADE, OR SEA-BEACH COSTUME. 


A Grecian wrap gown, with high Armenian collar, bordered 
with treble rows of narrow muslin, or with three rows of ap- 
pliqued beading. An Egyptian tunic of pink or lilac shot 
Sarsnet, ornamented up the front with silk cord and buttons, 
round the bosom and cuffs to correspond. A hamlet hat of 
white imperial chip or straw, tied across the crown with white 
or lemon-coloured.tiband, A foundling cap of lace, exhibited 
in front, ornamented with corn flowers. Pale tan gloves, and 
shoes the colour of the pelisse. 

A white muslin robe, with biassed bosom, formed of French 
net; a high :ounded collar, sitting close to the throat, and fi- 
nished with a double plaiting of net; a sash of amber shot 
nbbon tied on the left side. A Circassian mantle of fine [ndia 
muslin, with deep border of needle-work or lace. Lead-dress 
com- 
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composed of a square veil of lace, fancifully disposed over the 
hair, and confined with a brooch in centre of the forehead. 
York tan gloves, and Roman slippers of amber-coloured kid. 





CALMUCK MARRIAGE. 


HE ceremony of marriage among the Calmucks is per- 
formed on horseback. A gir! is first mounted, who rides 
off at full speed. Her lover pursues, and’ if he overtakes her, 
she becomes his wife, and the marriage is concluded upon 
the spot; after, which she returns with bim to his tent. But it 
sometimes happens that a woman does not wish to marry the 
person by whom she is pursued, in which case she will not suf= 
fer him to overtake her; and no instance occurs of a girl be- 
ing thus caught, unless she bas a partiality for her pursuer, [Ff 
she dislikes him, she rides, to use the language of English 
sportsmen, “ neck or nothing,” until she hus completely 
escaped, or until the pursuer’s horse is tired out; leaving her 
at liberty to return, to be afterwards chased by some more fa- 
voured admirer. It is necessary to remark that the men ride us 
if intoxicated, but the women sit it with ease, and ride with 
extraordinary skill. 





Sketch of Society in Edinburgh. 


[From the Journal of Travels in England, Scotland, &c. during the 
years 1805 and 1806; printed at Boston. 


HE objects which principally arrest the attention of a 
traveller in a country like this, are such as gratify his cu- 
niosity and enlarge his information, rather than interest his af- 
fections, and attach his heart. Generally, his residences are 
too short, and his transitions too rapid, to admit of such int- 
mate familiarity with private life. Lt is a species of informa- 
tion which is the least of all accessible to a stranger, and when 
obtained, requires some discretion in the communication, even 
to our friends. 

The state of society in Edinburgh is such, that it is possible 
for a stranger, under favouring circumstances, to become an 
inmate of family scenes, and, in some measure, a partner in 
domestic confidence. It has been my fortune to be familiar in 
several families, and almost domesticated in one. I came here 
with the cast of fecling and deportment which had been natu- 
rally induced by being for some time conversant with the re- 
seryed manneis of London; nor was 1 to expect any other 

welcome 
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velcome than that of civility and general politeness. It hap- 
pened that one of my earliest introductions was at a house 
where there were ladies. At my first visit the mother only 
was at home, and though I should not have been disappointed 
had it been otherwise, | was much gratified by an unexpected 
cordiality of manners, which produced assurance and ease. 

At a subsequent visit | was introduced to an interesting young 

lady, a daughter of the matron whom I had seen before. f 

had no idea of any thing more than a respectful and some- 

what distant civility, and bowed accordingly, as she entered 
the room from the opposite side ; but when she advanced with 
the sane air of ease and frankness as her mother exhibited, 

I felt at once gratified by the circumstance, and still some- 

what ashamed of the reserve which [ had manifested. Yet 

I have no reason to suppose this deportment in the least pecu- 

liar, but only as a fair specimen of the cordial and gratifying 

manners so common among those families in Scotland, which 
have not been tinctured with foreign ideas and fashionable ce- 
remony. 

The Scotch have a very pleasant mode of seeing their 
friends, at a frugal and unceremonious supper, given at an 
early hour; this is frequently preceded by. dancing. I am ac- 
quainted with a family where there are several young ladies, 
who, a few evenings since, saw in this way a mixed party of 
their acquaintances. They met at an early hour, and there 
was much ease and affability of manners. Instead of forming 
a great demure circle, where the ladies were congregated in a 
kuot in one part of ihe room, and the gentlemen in another, as 
is almost every where done, one of the young ladies sat down 
at the piano, while the rest of the party amused themselves 
with dancing Scotch reels. 

The manners of the Scotch are full of affection and cordia- 
lity; on parting after their little social interviews they all shake 
hands with each other, and with the strangers who may be pre- 
sent; the ladies as well as the gentlemen ; nor is ita mere for 
mality, but the frank and warm expression of generous feel- 
ings. One hearty Scotch “ good night” is worth a thousand 
bows of ceremony. 

. The religious disposition of the Scotch prevents them, in a 
great measure, and perhaps fortunately, from card playing, and 
the inclemency of the weather, with their natural activity, in- 
duces them to resort'to dancing, as an amusement during the 
long nights of winter; this likewise increases the cultivation 
of music, in which the ladies particularly excel ; and very few 
are the familics of which some members do not understand that 
science. 


DUELLING 
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HE custom of fighting duels upon a false notion of ho- 
nour, has lately become so common, that it loudly calls 
for the interference of the legislature. An opera girl, a tread 
on the toe, or the quarrel of two dogs, is now a sufficient 
cause to bring two men into the field ; our journals furnish suf- 
ficient proofs that at least one half of them are fought on 
equally trivial occasions. No sooner has a man been insulted, 
or conceived himself insulted, than he calls out the aggressor, 
that with his blood he thay w ash out the stain upon his honour, 
und “ thtesh satisfaction out of injury.” 

We cannot conceive that there is any display of courage in 
such rencounters, nor indeed can the duellists themselves ; ‘how 
seldom will two men meet who are upon an equal footing ? 
each may suppose himself the better shot, and where he goes 
into the field with that idea he certainly cannot claim any me- 
rit for his valour. Another great cause of the increase of 
duelling, is the depravity occasioned by the decrease of moral 
decorum. The crimes of seduction and adultery are so com- 
mon, that hardly can we take up a newspaper without obser- 
ving one or more reports of trials for these and similar crimes. 
Hardly can the modest woman look at the occurrences of the 
day, without being insulted by the disgusting minutiz of these 
transactions. Yet common as are these crimes, we can hardly 
suppose that a man should hazard his life against the seducer 
of his wife, who has left a fond husband and tender infants, to 
fly to the arms of a man who has the power and soon may pro- 
bably have the will to cast ber off in centempt. Dreadful in- 
deed-is it to'bear either the pity or the scorn of mankind, to 
be pointed at as the poor man whose wife had been scduced 
from him, or as the coward who dared not resent such an in- 
jury ; yet to set in competition the Jife of a worthy man, who 
has a family to support, with that of a villain, and for a worth- 
Jess woman, the stakes are too unequal. It is hardly possible 
to notice all the causes for wr relling 5 yet recollection will 
prove, that in general they are as insign ificant as those we have 
stated. Almost p referable was rn mode of proceeding in the 
days of chivalry, where the duel was the illezitimate progeny 
of kuight-errauiry, whose heroes went in search of giants and 
monsters, into the most dangérous adventures, suffering cold, 
hunger, fati gue, and pain, for the honour of their ladies. But 
since the death of Don Quixote and the enchanted dragons, 
our modern heroes have been obliged to create new monsters, 
on which to exercise their courage. ‘There is, however, this 
difference between the ancient and modern species ; that the 
monsters of antiquity woubled oyly those who hunted thein 
iF) out 
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out in the woods and deserts, whereas those of the present 
day are admitted and familiarly received in all companies. 





*. GENTLEMAN FARMER. 


F all the species of occupation which come under the 

idea of trade, that of a gentleman who farms his own 
estate seems most exempt from vice, because .it. engages the 
mind amidst thgse natural and retired scenes which, by the 
suffrage of all mankind, have, for ages, been thought peculiarly 
favourable'to virtue and innocence. 





ARROGANCE. 


A is of a more active and loquacious nature 
than pride. Pride may long exist in great force with- 
out being detected; but no one can pass over the obvious 
traces of arrogance. It much less complex than pride, and 
generally bears its unquestionable insigmia, and goes by its 
ownname. But though the possesors of it occupy but a low 
rank in the scale of the creation, they are commonly exces- 
sively aspiring, and'think not any elevation beyond their de- 
serts. ‘They are nuisances when they command, and sink into 
nothing when they serve. 

The activity of arrogance is more glaring than that of 
pride. All its gratifications are strongly marked. It seizes 
upon none bat obvious objects; and though it may be dis- 
guised in servility, whenever it does break forth, it is with in- 
dubitable evidence. It is unfavourable to the understanding, 
and also to the temper. It is sensual. 


“ The coward’s boast, the tyrant’s hateful rod, 
The scourge of man, and mockery of God, 
The pride of fools,and pity of the wise, 
Is arrogance, witl broad and glaring eyes. 
The noble soul with so deform’d a fiend 
Could never in alliance deign to blend ; 
For real courage still to mildness turns, 
And arrogance in coward’s bosom burns.” 
“ With boisterous step, and roughest accent, 
He boils for ever like the restless deep, 
Or rolls along like thunder in the clouds: 
He grasps dominion over equals; 
And lives a short, uncertain day of power, 
Amidst rebellion’s hurried tamult.” 
Vol. 50. 6H Anwer, 
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Answer, by F. French, to T. H. Pearse’s Rebus, inserted Fuly 23. 


HE CLOTHIER’s trade will: bring to view, 
What you are learning, so adieu! 







Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, at Lion’s~- 
ate ; Christopher Caines, of Cerne school; J. Brown, and Tomas Byrt, of 
hepton Mallet. 











Answer, by B. Carvossa, of Cosawes, to J. Channon’s Rebus, inserted July 23. 


HEN useless things do us incumber 
They oftentimes are called LUMBER. 


*+* We have received the like answer from C. Crews, of Newton Abbot ; 
~ of Shepton Mallet; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; 
° —— . ne 


J. French; T. 
and S, ‘Tucker, 


Bugford. 
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A CHARADE, by F. W. of Charmouth. 
pay Ceres opces her bounteous hand, 


Her choicest blessings to bestow, 

Then walk into the harvest fields, 

Tis there my first you'll see and know ; 
The chearful songtress of the grove 

Do-for my second strive, 
Inspit’d by instinct from above 

Their arduous tasks survive: 
If you my whole have rightly guess’d, 
It won’t surprize me in ‘the ‘least. 





4A REBUS, by W. D, Champion, of Bridgewater. 


O* may my second shun the fatal ways 
Of tempting vice’s labyrinthian maze! 
Whose influence, once admitted, seldom ends 
?Till awful ruin o’er the soul impends ; 

But may he strive in virtuc’s paths to tread, 
And hating fraud my subtle third evade! 


Now in my whole a sort of work lies hid, 
Which to perform my first’s support will need. 








A REBUS, by &. Carvosso, of Cosawes 


i, re city, gents. explain, 
A 


{ nd of the same two-fifth retain, 
My first will then be known; 

A liquor find of great renown, 

Two-thirds of which if you set down, 
My second will be shewn. 


Ah baneful whole! could I thee shun, 
The happiest then beneath the sun 
Should I of mortals be: 
But this alas! impossible, ° 
Fer whilst I here on earth do'dwell, 
I oft shall meet with thee. 


9 POETRY. 
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E M M‘A’s 'K I D. 


RopertT BLoomFIELD; sent to the Countess of Buchan, witha Pair of 


Kid Leather Shoes of his own making 


Fat was the moon, and climbing high 
Beam’d soft on Emma’s flowing hair ; 
And rival stars along the sky 

Were sparkling thro’ the frosty air. 


‘The whiten’d blades on every sod 
Like glitt’ring arms before us lay, 

And crumpling snow, where’er we trod, 
Reflected back the friendly ray. 


Her breath that met the piercing cold 
Quick vanish’d, and a tear was seen, 
While thus her story Emtmatold, 
Of summer days, how bless’d they’d been. 


s* My father is too poor to own. 

The mountain flock, of wandering kine; 
One kid has all our fondness known, 

I cali’d the blithsomte creature mine. 


Of kids that ever climb the steep, 
With all the frisks of vacant glee; 

Of all that graze the dell so deep, 
The anerriest of the race was he- 


Without him, if I stole away 
- way. 
And gain’d the mountain’s airy brow, 
Page 
He’d join me there, and s¢em.taisay, 
Look down upon our home below. 


Light on the‘cliff he’d bound along, 
Now climb aloft, and now descend; 

And while-I sung my morning song, 
He’d circle round and round his triend. 


When wild rose-buds began to peep, 
And June, amidst her choice of flowers, 
Bade dripping clouds their distance keep, 
And welcom’d forth the sunny hours. 


When fresh the earth, andclear the sky, 
And blackbirds carrol’d thro’ the grove, 

Both morn.and eve my kid was nigh, 
And I repaid him love for love: 


And Allen, were he here, e’en now 
He’d print the snow in scow’ring by, 

And with such strength, that ever you 
Would wonder how he leap’d so high. 


My father’s loss had griev’d me more, 

‘Then poor indeed would Emma be; 
But next to him, a busom’d store 
Was that poor innocent to me: 
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- fend _nothing but a father’s weal 


Should thus have torn him from my side 
His life supplied a sick man’s meal, 
Whoelse for certain must have died. = ¢ 


Forgive mf tears; ‘twas sure a sin, 
A crying sin at Donald’s door, 

A trav’lling pedlar had his skin, 
And I sha never see-himt more.” 


Her eyes uplifted, mild and blue, 

@otivey’d a tiofe than usual bliss; 

While tomy lipsher cheek I drew, 
And lurking echo mock’d the kiss. 


** Ob? sooth, sweet girl, thy troubled mind, - 
To” dear a short-lov’d kid might prove} 

To me as true could.you be kind, vi 
You'd find a life of lasting love. 


I’ve kids at home; then come with me, 
We're natives both of this sweet, vale 5 

Thy tetidernéss still bring with thee, 
But tell no miore this piteous tale: 


- Thou and thy kid no more can meet ; 


Yet his soft skin which knows no stain, 
On some fair lady’s gliding feet. 
May visit these wild hills again. 


Then let the théught thy bosom cheer, 
From trifles oft nay comforts flaw, 
And love can spread his blessings here; 
As spring dissolvés the mountain’s snow. 
And will yous then, no more be sada 
And will you share my kids with me? 


I’ve all the wealth my father had, 
And all bis truth to merit thee.” 








BEAU T'Y. 
} Si “ 
(From the, Associate Minstrels, ] ; 


[= a déw dtop cool and clear, 
Dance‘on 4 myrtle spray |! 
Fair coldtits deck’d the Prev tear, 
Like those which gleam and disappear 
, When-showers and sunbeamas-play : 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 
And scoreh’d the pearl.away. 


High ona slender, palish’d stemy 
A fragrant lily, grew : 
On the pure petals many.a gem 
qslitter’d, a natiwe diadem 
Of healthy morning dew: 
A blast of: Hingering winter cate, 
And snapp’d the stem in two: 


Fairer than morning’s early tear, 
Or lily’s snowy bloom, 
Shines beauty in-its vernal year: 
Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear, 
Gay, thoughtless of itsdoom! 
Death breathes a sudden poison: néar, 
And sweeps it to the tomb! 
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